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INTRODUCTION 

Questions  concerning  the  origin  of  glass-making  in  eastern  Asia  cannot  as 
yet  be  answered  definitively.  Research  has  advanced  in  recent  years,  through 
archaeological  finds  and  chemical  examinations  of  specimens,  but  there  are 
still  numerous  unsolved  problems.  Because  of  the  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge 
it  must  be  understood  that  many  of  the  attributed  dates  in  this  catalogue  can 
be  only  tentative.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  pioneer  scholars  in  this  field 
increasingly  more  effective  research  is  now  possible.  In  particular,  we  should 
note  the  names  of  the  late  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  the  Right  Reverend  William  C. 
White,  Professor  W\  Perceval  Yetts,  the  late  Professor  C.  G.  Seligman  and  H.  S. 
Beck,  for  the  Occident.  In  the  Orient  archaeologists,  museum  curators  and 
other  scholars  have  made  valuable  contributions. 

For  years  writers  stated  that  the  earliest  efforts  at  glass  production  in 
eastern  Asia  were  those  of  the  Chinese  in  the  5th  century  A.D.,  as  noted  in 
Chinese  literature.  But  we  now  know  that  glass  of  high  artistic  quality  was 
produced  in  China  centuries  before  that,  and  that  in  Korea  and  Japan  glass 
ornaments  of  local  types,  as  well  as  imported  glass  vessels,  were  in  existence  be- 
fore that  date. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  glass  was  primarily  manufactured  as  a 
cheaper  substitute  for  jade  or  other  semi-precious  stones.  But  in  the  light  of 
the  finely  designed  and  fabricated  beads  and  inlays  found  in  ancient  royal 
tombs,  and  in  the  light  of  the  glass  objects  and  jewel-like  glass  sets  inlaid  in 
important  8th  century  imperial  treasures  preserved  in  the  Shosoin,  in  Japan, 
it  seems  that  in  ancient  times,  at  least,  glass  must  have  been  admired  and 
treasured  in  all  three  countries  for  its  own  fine  qualities  of  translucency  and 
richness  of  color. 

CENTRAL  ASIA 

No  example  of  glass  from  areas  along  the  trade  routes  in  Central  Asia  is 
included  in  this  exhibition.  However,  in  Gallery  17,  where  photographs  and 
other  reference  data  are  assembled,  one  may  observe  some  of  the  types;  of 
special  interest  are  the  details  from  frescos  dating  from  the  8th  century  on, 
in  which  glass  vessels  are  shown,  attesting  to  the  artisan's  vivid  interest  in  the 
transparent  fragility  of  glass.  These  painted  representations  throw  light  upon 
shapes,  colors  and  techniques  of  the  times. 

CHINA 

The  earliest  East  Asiatic  glass  products,  according  to  present  knowledge, 
are  the  handsome  glass  inlays,  beads  and  other  items  found  in  tombs  of  the  Late 
Chou  Dynasty  at  Chin-ts'un  and  Shou-Chou,  in  Honan  and  Anhui  Provinces. 
Though  these  are  largely  embellished  with  the  eye  motif  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  in  ancient  times  there  is  evidence  that  the  majority  were 
produced  locally  in  China.  The  glass  of  Pre-Han  and  also  of  Han  times  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  lead,  for  instance,  and  is  heavy,  as  the  Mediterranean 
glass  is  not,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  relatively  high.  Barium  is  also  often 
present-unintentionally,  it  must  be  assumed.    Equally  convincing  is  the  very 


different  aspect  of  the  Chinese  products,  recurring  so  constantly  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  local  production.  Though  some  eyes  in  these  beads  are  simple 
and  circular,  many  are  lunate,  or  elliptical,  with  a  wider  portion  of  the  white 
at  one  side  of  the  pupil.  This,  in  itself,  proves  nothing,  but  a  typical  design 
is  a  group  of  these  lunate  eyes — six  or,  less  often,  five — grouped  around  a 
central  circular  eye;  the  wider  part  is  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  pupil, 
so  that  the  encircling  row  of  eyes  seems  to  revolve  (Nos.  2-4,  11-15,  17,  18,  20, 
21,  23).  Sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  eyes  make  up  these  compound  designs, 
as  in  Nos.  2-4.  The  Chinese  flair  for  achieving  vitality  and  beauty  through 
change  and  rhythm  alternated  a  row  of  convex  eyes  with  a  row  of  more  nearly 
level  ones,  and,  furthermore,  made  one  row  of  eyes  seem  to  revolve  clockwise 
and  the  other  row  counterclockwise.  Such  ingenuity  produces  a  vital  rhythmic 
feeling  of  motion.    There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  bead  No.  17. 

Though  the  date  of  5th  to  3rd  century  B.  C,  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  as  as- 
signed by  Bishop  White,  by  Chinese  writers  and  by  several  Occidental  writers, 
for  the  tombs  at  Chin-ts'un  has  been  contested  by  other  Occidental  scholars 
(who  have  felt  that  the  tombs  must  be  of  the  Han  Dynasty)  there  is  corroborat- 
ing evidence  in  this  exhibition  and  elsewhere  for  the  production  of  glass  at  the 
earlier  Chou  date.  Bronzes  which  by  style  and  workmanship,  or  actual  known 
provenance,  are  obviously  of  Pre-Han  origin  have  inlays  of  glass  eyes  of  strat- 
ified structure  (Nos.  8-10),  or,  in  the  case  of  bronze  representations  of  animals, 
have  actual  glass  inlays  for  eyes  (See  photographs  in  Gallery  17,  and  a  bronze 
of  later  date,  No.  85). 

During  the  Han  Dynasty  glass  production  continued.  Though  some  glass 
thought  to  be  of  Han  date  cannot  be  well  authenticated,  other  examples  seem 
convincing,  and  there  are  tomb  finds  from  skilfully  conducted  and  well  reported 
Japanese  excavations  at  the  old  Han  settlement  at  Lo-lang  in  Korea  whose  date 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  glass  found  there  consists  of  beads,  among  them  a 
certain  type  of  flaring  ear-ornament  (Nos.  69-76)  which  has  also  been  found  in 
China  proper  and  in  other  outlying  Han  outposts,  even  in  Central  Asia.  These 
are  studs  which,  judging  from  their  location  in  tombs,  must  have  been  inserted 
in  a  pierced  ear,  probably  with  flaring  end  out.  Their  bore  is  known  to  have 
been  used  for  suspending  beads  or  other  ornaments  from  the  stud.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  size  of  these  bores,  as  well  as  the  glass  itself,  varied  in  the  Han  and 
T'ang  Dynasties?  (See  Nos.  96-103,  listed  tentatively  as  T'ang;  most  of  these 
have  a  curious,  laminated  white  corrosion  within  the  bore,  and  the  bores  were 
either  originally  wider  than  in  those  attributed  to  Han  or  have  become  widened 
by  disintegration  of  the  glass). 

Glass  is  not  well  documented  for  the  confusing  period  of  the  Six  Dynasties, 
though  one  learns  from  literature  that  vessels  of  glass,  probably  importations 
from  the  west,  were  highly  admired  at  this  time  and  were  even  produced  in 
China.  In  Korea  and  Japan  at  this  same  time  some  such  treasured  vessels  were 
interred  in  imperial  tombs  and  have  been  recovered  (See  Gallery  17)  and  in 
both  countries  glass  production  was  carried  on  at  that  time. 

In  regard  to  the  T'ang,  Sung,  Yiian  and  Ming  Dynasties,  there  is  still 
uncertainty.  From  these  dynasties  considerable  numbers  of  glass  vessels  survive, 
but  accurate  dating  is  still  impossible  for  most  of  them.  For  this  interval  we 
may  cite  groups  in  this  exhibition  which  present  problems.  For  instance,  cer- 
tain transparent,  colorless  glass  vessels,  now  roughened  and  whitened  by  de- 
terioration, present  difficulties  (Nos.  86-92);  several  of  these  show  a  similar, 
particular  kind  of  crackle,  or  crazing,  in  the  corrosive  films  which  cover  them. 


Two  (Nos.  90,  91)  are  similar  in  their  engraved  designs,  which  show  some 
affinity  to  Persian  motifs  and  suggest  a  T'ang  date.  Some  of  the  vessels  are 
also  shaped  in  keeping  with  recognized  T'ang  types. 

A  group  of  ribbed  bowls,  in  color,  presents  another  difficulty.  These  have 
herein  been  assigned  tentatively  to  the  Sung  Dynasty,  but  with  no  final  feeling 
of  certainty.  In  some  respects  they  suggest  a  mild  affinity  with  certain  of  the 
Chun  yao  porcelaneous  bulb-bowls  of  Sung.  In  each,  the  foot-ring  is  simply  a 
coil  of  glass  applied  more  or  less  roughly  to  the  base,  with  the  ends  overlapping. 
The  ribs  are  bulbous,  faintly  suggesting  floral  forms.  The  minute  crazing  on  the 
surfaces  of  these  bowls  seems  somewhat  different  from  that  on  the  white  vessels. 
which  may,  however,  be  due  to  some  chemical  circumstance  which  has  no 
bearing  on  date.  Scientific  examination  would  no  doubt  be  an  aid  as  regards 
this  point. 

One  example  of  Yiian,  or  possibly  Early  Ming,  ware  (No.  150)  represents 
an  isolated  type.  The  inscription  cut  as  a  decorative  band  around  the  shoulder 
is  a  felicitous  one,  of  Buddhist  import  and  significance.  A  bottle  from  Mongolia 
in  the  Arabic  style  (No.  151)  carries  an  unusual  motif  of  two  animals,  similar 
to  the  so-called  hunting  style  decoration  of  Asia,  suggesting  a  middle  or  eastern 
Asiatic  origin,  though  its  general  style  is  that  of  western  Asia. 

Regarding  glass  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  we  have  little  knowledge.  There 
are  several  items  in  the  exhibition  which  are  attributed  to  Ming;  and  one 
scholar  has  attributed  the  two  jars,  Nos.  86  and  87,  to  this  dynasty. 

During  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  influences  from  Europe  instigated  a  wide 
popularity  for  glass  vessels,  but  it  is  notable  that  the  Chinese  produced  an 
entirely  different,  non-European  type  of  glass,  in  which  rims,  bases  and  even 
sides  were  shaped  by  carving,  in  the  old  tradition  of  jade-carving.  During  this 
period  not  only  vessels  but  a  great  quantity  of  glass  jewelry  as  well  was  turned 
out  in  Peking,  the  capital.  The  glass  was  brought,  in  a  raw  state,  from  Po-shan 
in  Shantung  Province  where  it  was  fabricated,  but  since  the  products  were 
actually  formed  and  sold  in  Peking  they  became  known  as  Peking  glass.  The 
glass  is  transparent  and  clear,  for  the  most  part,  and  was  produced  in  a  wide 
range  of  colors.  The  assemblage  in  Gallery  16  presents  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
colors.  Some  of  the  more  modern  Peking  glass  has  carried  on  the  styles  and 
traditions  of  the  18th  century,  but  as  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  the  early 
Manchu  imperial  courts  waned,  quality  and  workmanship,  in  general,  deteriorat- 
ed. Skill,  nevertheless,  does  remain,  and  today  glass,  in  perfect  imitation  of 
green  or  green-and-white  jade,  is  being  sold  which  is  often  mistaken,  upon 
cursory  glance,  for  fine  jade.  Two  such  imitations  are  included  here  (Nos.  251, 
252).' 

KOREA 

Korean  glass  dates  from  the  early  centuries  of  our  Christian  era.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  glass  ornaments  found  in  the  Chinese  tombs  at  Lo-lang,  in  northern 
Korea,  and  probably  of  Chinese  make,  many  native  beads  and  other  ornaments 
remain  from  the  royal  tombs  of  the  highly  artistic  Three  Kingdoms  Period  and 
from  later  times.  These  represent  some  variety  in  color  and  technique  (Nos. 
259-274).  Many  of  the  beads  are  somewhat  crudely  shaped  but  certain  of  the 
magatama  ornaments,  and  other  items,  show  skill  in  carving  or  molding. 
Recently  an  excavation  carried  on  by  the  Koreans  has  uncovered  a  lacquered- 
wood  human  mask  with  eyes  of  glass  carefully  laid  in  solid  gold  rims.  Glass 
vessels  were  also  imported  from  western  Asia  in  the  early  centuries — perhaps 


brought  to  the  brilliant  Silla  court  by  envoys  from  the  west,  or  from  China. 
Examples  of  such  imports  excavated  at  the  old  Silla  capital  may  be  seen  among 
the  photographs  and  color  plates  in  Gallery  17.  Glass  was  also  produced  during 
the  Koryo  Period,  but  glass  later  than  that  is  not  notable  and  little  is  known. 
An  ornament  of  purely  Korean  (and  Japanese)  significance  is  the  magatama 
(No.  274).  These  were  used  in  necklaces,  armlets,  leg  ornaments,  headdresses, 
crowns,  etc.,  and  were  sometimes  carved  from  glass.  The  fashioning  of  this 
strictly  native  type  of  ornament  is  additional  proof  of  the  early  local  creation 
of  glass. 

JAPAN 

Magatama  were  also  in  common  use  in  Japan  in  ancient,  pre-Buddhist 
times  and  later,  evidently  for  personal  ornament,  for  ceremonial  costume  adorn- 
ment and  for  symbolic  use  in  Shinto  rituals.  Some  recovered  examples  are  of 
glass  (No.  286). 

In  Japan  glass  exists,  though  sparsely,  from  earliest  times.  Authorities  of 
the  National  Museum  in  Tokyo  state  that  the  fabrication  of  glass  was  introduc- 
ed as  early  as  the  1st  century  A.D.,  some  ornaments  having  been  recovered 
from  late  neolithic  sites.  But  it  was  only  several  centuries  later  that  glass  was 
worked  in  any  quantity.  From  the  famous  general  beadworking  site  at 
Tamatsukuri  in  Tzumo  Province  lumps  of  raw  glass  and  a  fragment  of  a  pot 
for  the  melting  of  glass  have  been  excavated;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  about 
the  5th  to  the  7th  centuries  (See  photographs  in  Gallery  17).  It  was  the 
Governor  of  Izumo  who  sent  fine  ceremonial  beads  to  the  Emperor  annually, 
apparently  in  great  quantities,  for  in  the  year  905  these  annual  gifts  were 
limited,  by  imperial  order,  to  sixty  strings  whose  length  was  also  restricted. 

Glass  vessels  which  have  come  out  of  early  tombs  are  usually  in  western 
style.  One,  however,  (See  photograph  in  Gallery  17),  seems  to  lack  the 
precision  of  the  other  pieces  and  suggests  a  possible  native  experiment  in  glass- 
blowing.  But  the  blown  vessels  in  the  Shosoin,  the  famous  8th  century  imperial 
treasury  in  Nara,  Japan,  are  clearly  of  western  origin,  probably  the  gifts  of 
envoys.  One  of  these  vessels,  a  bowl  cut  in  facets,  is  suggested  by  bowl  No. 
89  in  this  exhibition.  Other  glass  in  the  Shosoin  includes  several  hundred  jiku 
rods  and  ends  for  rods,  as  used  on  scrolls  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  them  up. 
Glass  was  also  used  for  jewel-like  inlays  on  swords  and  other  important  objects 
for  the  Emperor's  use,  as  indicated  in  the  Shosoin. 

Thousands  of  early  beads  are  preserved,  there  being  over  sixty  thousand 
in  the  Shosoin  alone;  and  many  have  come  from  tombs.  Many  are  also  pre- 
served in  necklaces,  armlets  and  anklets,  belts,  headdresses,  and  crowns  (both 
for  personal  use  in  ancient  times  and  for  Buddhist  statues).  Beads  were  even 
strung  on  wire  to  form  baskets  for  the  flowers  which  were  to  be  used  at  court 
ceremonies;  many  of  these  still  exist  in  the  Shosoin. 

A  unique  use  of  glass  is  evidenced  by  the  glass  objects,  like  flattened 
marbles,  in  various  colors,  which  have  been  taken  in  quantity  from  beneath 
the  altar  in  the  main  hall  of  worship  of  an  8th  century  Buddhist  temple  in 
Nara;  their  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  protection  from  evil  spirits  (See 
photograph  in   Gallery    17). 

During  the  Heian  Period  glass  was  still  considered  a  precious  substance, 
as  the  few  references  in  the  Genji  Monogatari,  the  11th  century  novel,  would 
seem  to  indicate. 


During  succeeding  centuries  little  use  was  made  of  glass  until  modern  times. 
Glass  never  seemed  to  stimulate  in  the  Japanese  quite  the  degree  of  fascination 
it  held  for  the  Chinese,  and  they  continued  to  center  their  interest  in  other 
crafts.  With  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  new  manufacturing  of  beads,  for  rosaries  and  general  decorative  use 
(not  personal)  developed,  as  did  some  glass-blowing. 

In  the  last  few  decades  the  Japanese  have  been  advancing  broadly  in 
glassware  skill,  both  commercially  and  artistically.  Two  recent  examples  are 
included  in  this  exhibition  (Nos.  292,  293),  showing  originality  and  ingenuity. 
Post-war  glass  of  the  present  day  is  likewise  of  interest. 

This  exhibition  was  planned  essentially  on  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  artistic  skill  of  East  Asiatic  glass,  to  be  enjoyed  entirely  for  its  own 
sake.  Nonetheless,  one  can  readily  see  the  opportunity  also  offered  by  such 
a  display  for  comparative  study;  perhaps  it  will  promote  some  problem-solving 
ideas.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  such  a  display  should  have  been 
assembled  in  Toledo,  where  glass  has  for  so  long  been  a  great  factor  in  civic 
life  and  interest.  To  the  Toledo  public  the  Museum  offers  this  showing  of  fine 
and  handsome  products  from  the  other  side  of  our  world,  ranging  in  date  over 
approximately  twenty-five  centuries,  knowing  that  it  may  prove  its  worth  to 
the  visitor  both  as  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  a  stimulation  to  the  mind. 


NOTE 

An  important  discovery  has  been  made,  but  too  late  to  permit  the  re- 
assignment, in  this  catalogue,  of  certain  attributions  which  it  seems  to  necessi- 
tate. Bowl  No.  135,  on  loan  from  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Kansas  City,  has  inscribed  upon  it,  near  the  rim,  the  four  characters  Yung 
Cheng  nien  chih,  dating  the  piece  as  of  the  imperial  era  Yung  Cheng  (1723- 
1736  a.d.).  The  characters  are  now  somewhat  obscured  by  surface  corrosion 
and  not  easily  discernible.  If  they  are  contemporary  with  the  fabrication  of 
the  piece — and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  this — then  we  have  here  a 
hitherto  missing  touchstone  for  dating  a  whole  group  of  similar  examples.  The 
theory  advanced  by  Mr.  William  B.  Honey  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  that  these  do  not  antedate  the  latter  17th  century  is  thus  corroborated 
by  documentary  evidence,  at  least  for  the  particular  type  of  glass  represented  by 
this  bowl. 

The  implications  inherent  in  the  presence  of  this  inscription  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  more  far-reaching  than  can  at  the  moment  be  foreseen. 

For  Mr.  Honey's  theory,  refer  to:  Early  Chinese  Glass, 
Burlington  Magazine,  LXXI,  1937,  pp.  211-223;  Chinese 
Glass,  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  1 7 
(1939-40),  pp.  35-47;  Glass,  London  1946. 
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CATALOGUE 

(See  also  the  Glossary  at  the  back  of  the  book) 
CHINA— LATE   CHOU  DYNASTY 

1  Pottery  jar  inlaid  with  eye  motifs  in  glass  on  white  slip 

2-4  Gilded  bronze  plaques  inlaid  with  revolving  eyes  in  glass 

5  Inlaid  bronze  finial  with  terminal  inlay  of  eye  motif  in  glass 

6  Gilded  bronze  plaque  inlaid  with  jade  and  an  eye  motif  in  glass 

7  Glass  inset  with  eye  design,  to  be  used  for  inlay 

8-10  Metal  garment  hooks  inlaid  with  glass,  including  eye  designs 
11    Fragment  of  silver  casing  inlaid  with  revolving  eyes  in  glass 
12-23   Rounded  glass  beads  inlaid  with  glass  in  various  eye  designs 
24-26  Cylindrical  glass  beads  decorated  with  eye  motifs 
27-33   Round  glass  beads  with  eye  motifs  interspersed  with  garland  motifs 

34  Glass  bead  inlaid  with  five  bands  of  opaque  white  glass 
35-38  Four  composite  glass  beads  of  core  and  glaze  with  inlaid  eye  motifs 

39  Composite  glass  bead  of  core  and  glaze  with  inlaid  leaflike  motif 

40  Composite  ribbed  bead  of  core  and  glaze  with  inlaid  eye  motif 

41  Round  yellow  glass  bead  decorated  with  a  swirling  line  design 

42  Glass  bead  of  indeterminate  form 

43  Composite  bead  of  biconical  form  with  blue  glaze 

44  Melon-shaped  bead  of  opaque  green  glass 

45  White  glass  bead  of  complex  bulbous  form 

46  Fragment  of  a  vessel  of  green  glass  overlaid  with  compound  eyes 

47  Two  octagonal  prisms  of  translucent  blue  glass 

48  Tiny  colorless  glass  ornament  of  unknown  use 

49  Small  blue-green  glass  ornament  similar  to  No.  48 

50  Ceremonial  glass  disc  (pi)  heavily  corroded  and  in  two  fragments 

51  Painted  disc  of  devitrified  glass  (?)   for  inlay  under  glass  or  crystal 

52  Transparent  glass  cicada  in  unusual  naturalistic  form 

53  Pendant  of  solid  whitish  glass  in  the  form  of  a  dancer  (?) 

54  Whitish  glass  plaque  for  applique  with  writhing  tiger  motif 

55  Yellowish  glass  plaque  for  applique  with  animal  mask  design 

56  Ornament  for  applique  in  bird  form  almost  floral  in  character 

57  Two  rectangular  glass  plaques  with  dragon  and  quatrefoil  motifs 
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58  Two  plain  rectangular  glass  plaques  in  set  with  No.  57 

59  Twelve  rectangular  glass  plaques  molded   ( ? )  and  painted 

60  Bronze  jar,  lei,  inlaid  with  numerous  opaque  green  glass  sets 

CHINA— HAN  DYNASTY 

61  Ceremonial  glass  disc   (pi)   with  allover  nipple  design 

62  Miniature  bottle  of  iridescent  colorless  glass  in  west  Asiatic  style 

63  Fish  of  corroded  whitish  glass  with  incised  details 

64  Molded  bracelet  of  gray-white  glass  with  vague  line  pattern 
65-66  Small  animals  of  heavy  light-green  glass 

67  Pair  of  white  glass  discs  with  deerlike  animal  and  floral  sprays 

68  Cicada  of  turquoise-green  glass 

69-76  Ear  ornaments  of  dark  blue  glass  with  flaring  ends 

77-79  Ovoid  beads  of  green,  black  and  blue  glass  of  west  Asiatic  type 

80  Flat  six-sided  bead  of  transparent  aquamarine  glass 

81  Metal  garment  hook  with  glass  and  crystal  over  white  and  gold  discs 

82  Inlaid  bronze  garment   hook  with  three  glass  sets  in  eye  design 
S3  Glazed  pottery  jar  with  globules  of  glasslike  green  glaze  at  rim 

CHINA— SIX   DYNASTIES    PERIOD 

84  Standing  Buddhist  figurine  with  creamy  corrosion  and  flat  back 

85  Gilt-bronze  bird  with  black  non-mineral  eyes  probably  glass 

CHINA— TANG  DYNASTY 

86-87  Pair  of  covered  jars  of  corroded  clear  glass  with  spiral  flutings 

88  Twelve-ribbed  bowl  of  corroded  clear  glass 

89  Bowl  of  cloudy  white  glass  cut  with  three  rows  of  adjoining  facets 

90  Bowl  of  colorless  glass  engraved  with  dragon  and  vine  design 

91  Bowl  of  colorless  glass  engraved  with  vine  and  longevity  symbols 

92  Undecorated  bowl  of  transparent  glass 
93-95  Imported  Arabic  glass  bottles 

96-103  Ear  ornaments  of  delicate  blue  glass  with  iridescence 
104-106  Round  beads  of  white,  pale  green  and  amber  colored  glass 

107  Twenty-eight  beads  of  blue,  green  and  white  glass 

108  Tiny  melon  shaped  bead  of  bright  blue-green  glass 

109  Long  ribbed  bead  of  white  glass  with  ribbonlike  spiraled  thread 

110  Bead  of  light  green  glass  in  suggested  bird  form 

111  Pair  of  ornaments  in  pale  green  glass  flaring  at  one  end 
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112  Tiny  spoon-shaped  pendant  of  iridescent  blue  glass 
113-114  Three-pointed  pendant  and  flat  annular  disc  of  reddish  glass 

115  Finger  ring  of  white  glass  cut  with  oval  facets 

116  Hair-pin  of  clouded  white  glass  with  pearly  iridescence 

117-118  Ornamental  heads  from  two  hair-pins  of  bright  blue  and  white  glass 
119-122   Gold  hair-pins  with  glass  insets 

123  Button  or  bead  of  blue-green  glass  in  form  of  a  lotus  seed-pod 

124  Three  game  counters  (?)  of  pale  green,  white  and  bright  blue  glass 

125  Uncut  seal  of  transparent  glass  surmounted  by  a  seated  animal 

126  Seated  figurine  of  whitish  glass  with  gold  iridescence 

127  Disc  for  applique  with  seated  figure  of  Ta  Ho  Shen 

128  Ornament  in  peach  form  of  solid  pale  green  glass 
129-131   Bracelets  of  palest  green  glass  with  dragon  and  jewel  motifs 

132  Ornamental  lion  of  brown  and  yellow  glass  with  black  filaments 

133  Ornamental  dragon  of  coated  gray-white  glass  with  added  leaf-scrolls 

134  Large  bowl  of  transparent  colorless  glass 

CHINA— SUNG   DYNASTY 

135  Bowl  of  colorless  glass  with  dark-blue  bottom  and  colorless  foot 

136  Large  twelve-ribbed  dish  of  purple-blue  glass  with  brown  film 

137  Sixteen-ribbed  dish  of  dark-blue  glass  with  brown  film 
138-139  Sixteen-ribbed  dishes  of  greenish-blue  and  amber  glass 

140  Shallow  bowl  on  low  foot  of  transparent  deep-blue  glass 

141  Bowl  of  transparent  blue  glass  with  white  spiraled  threads 

142  Dish  of  pale  green  glass  on  a  foot 

143  Pitcher  of  opaque  black  glass  with  pinched  lip 

144  Flask  of  thin  transparent  green  glass 

145-146  Hair-pins  of  metal  inset  with  balls  of  white  glass 

147  Ornamental  lion  of  colorless  quartzlike  glass 

148  Miniature  gourd-shaped  vase  of  thick  colorless  glass 

149  Deep  undecorated  bowl  of  colorless  transparent  glass 

CHINA— YUAN   DYNASTY 

150  Vase  of  thick  transparent  colorless  glass  with  cut  inscription 

151  Arabic  style  bottle  with  medallions  in  so-called  hunting  style 

CHINA— MING  DYNASTY 

152  Ornamental  lion  of  colorless  glass  with  bright  green  area  in  head 
153-154  Mottled-glass  fragments  of  two  tubes  imitating  bamboo  stems 
155-156  Plaques  of  heavy  gray-white  glass  with  figures  of  seated  musicians 
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CHINA— CHTNG  DYNASTY 

157  Large  snuff-bottle  of  transparent  dark  amber  glass 

158  Bowl  of  transparent  blue  glass  with  Yung  Cheng  mark 

159  Miniature  bell-shaped  vase  of  ruby-red  glass  with  Yung  Cheng  mark 

160  Yase  of  white-specked  colorless  glass  with  red  overlay 

161  Yase  of  opaque  red  and  orange  glass  intermingled  in  floral  pattern 

162  Shallow  bowl  of  cloudy  green  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

163  Dish  of  heavy  transparent  yellow  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

164  Thick-walled  vase  of  bright  blue  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

165  Covered  bowl  of  glass  with  dragon  motif  and  Chien  Lung  mark 

166  Yase  of  heavy  amber  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

167  Bell-shaped  bottle  of  deep  blue  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

168  Pair  of  covered  bowls  of  rose-colored  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

169  Bowl  of  yellow  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

170  Bottle  of  heavy  turquoise-blue  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

171  Bowl  of  light-green  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

172  Engraved  bowl  of  transparent  amber  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

173  Bottle  of  olive-green  glass  wTith  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

174  Bottle  of  deep  blue  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

175  Yase  of  milk-white  glass  with  red  overlay  and  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

176  Bottle  of  purple-blue  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

177  Yase  of  cloudy  white  glass  in  form  of  a  fingered  citron 

178  So-called  scepter  of  cloudy-white  glass 

179  Pair  of  vases  of  so-called  chicken-liver  glass 

180  Covered  jar  of  cloudy  white  glass  with  fluted  body 
181-183  Wine-cups  of  transparent  cloudy  white  glass 

184-189  Wine-cups  of  transparent  milk-white  glass  with  strawberry  areas 

190  Yase  of  opaque  mottled  red  and  red-brown  glass 

191  Bottle  of  turquoise-blue  glass 

192  Bottle  of  purplish  blue  glass 

193  Bottle  of  colorless  glass  overlaid  with  blue  longevity  symbols 
194-196  Snuff-bottles  with  enamel  painting  and  Ku  Yiieh  Hsiian  marks 
197-201   Snuff-bottles  with  designs  and  poems  painted  on  the  inside 

202  Large  snuff-bottle  of  olive-green  glass  with  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 

203  Snuff-bottle  of  aventurine  glass  overlaid  with  dark  green  glass 

204  Snuff-bottle  of  white  glass  with  blue  overlay  and  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 
205-209  Snuff-bottles  of  various  colors  overlaid  with  glass  and  lacquer 
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210  Snuff-bottle  in  peach  form  with  overlay  of  pale  green  glass 
211-213  Snuff-bottles  of  yellow,  gray-blue  and  white  glass 

214  Group  of  snuff-bottles  in  various  colors,  sizes  and  techniques 

215  Small  case  in  transparent  brown  glass 

216-217  Two  cap-buttons  in  transparent  blue  and  green  glass 

218  Group  of  archers'  thumb-rings  in  various  colors 

219  Archer's  thumb-ring  in  whitish  glass  with  red  overlay 

220  Group  of  finger-rings  in  various  colors 

221  Large  group  of  glass  bracelets  in  various  colors  and  designs 

222  Large  group  of  glass  pendants  of  varying  types  and  colors 

223  Seven  feather-holders  of  plain  and  overlaid  glass 

224  Snuff-saucer  with  Yin- Yang  and  Pa-Kwa  motifs  in  red  on  yellow 
225-227  Snuff-saucers  of  transparent  blue  and  green  glass 

228  Group  of  glass  garment  hooks  in  dragon  form  in  various  colors 

229  Group  of  two-part  glass  garment  hooks  in  dragon  form 

230  Group  of  flat  glass  garment  hooks  in  various  styles  and  colors 

231  Group  of  many  beads  of  so-called  Peking  glass 
232-233  Mandarin  chains  including  glass  beads  of  various  sorts 

234  Unusual  vase  of  red  glass  with  rose  glass  fused  on  interior 

235  Vase  of  thick  transparent  green  glass  with  Tao  Kuang  mark 

236  Gourd-shaped  vase  of  thick  transparent  amber  glass 

237  Vase  of  dark  transparent  amethyst  glass 
238-245  Cup,  bowls  and  plates  in  various  single  colors 

246  Gold-decorated  vase  of  transparent  blue  glass 
247-248  Covered  ginger  jars  in  white-and-rose  glass  and  purple  glass 

249  Vase  of  thick  transparent  amber  glass  with  Hsuan  Tung  mark 

CHINA— PERIOD  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

250  Metal  box  inlaid  with  stones  and  glass  imitation  of  stones 

251  Glass  finger  ring  in  imitation  of  green  and  white  jade 

252  Flat  glass  ring  imitating  green  jade 

253  Two  buttons  of  transparent  blue  glass  with  metal   shanks 

254  Globular  Peking  glass  beads  in  transparent  blue 

255  Beads  with  twenty-four  sides  in  transparent  amethyst  glass 

256  Large  bead  with  twenty-four  sides  similar  to  No.  255 

KOREA— PERIOD  OF  THE  FOUR  GUNS  (?) 

257  Glass  set  for  inlay  with  traces  of  black  lacquerlike  coating 

258  Flaring  rod  of  blue  glass  with  bronze  or  glass  globule  attached 
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KOREA— PERIOD  OF  THE  THREE  KINGDOMS 

259-273   Glass  beads  of  various  colors,  sorts  and  sizes 

274  Magatama  of  solid  translucent  light  blue  glass 

KOREA— SILLA  PERIOD   (?) 

275  Flat  annular  disc  of  translucent  light  green  glass 

276  Floral  ornament  for  applique  with  cream  colored  corrosion 

277  Rectangle  of  faintly  yellow  glass  with  two  holes  for  attachment 

278  Pendant  of  red-brown  glass  in  a  leaflike  form 

279-280  Seals  or  game  counters  of  pale  green  and  rose-colored  glass 

KOREA— KORYO  PERIOD  (?) 

281  Amber  glass  figurine  of  bearded  man,  with  traces  of  gilding 

282  Pendant  of  two  fishes  in  colorless  glass  with  a  red  area 
283-284  Ornamental  discs  of  green  glass,  possibly  girdle  pendants 

KOREA— I  PERIOD  (?) 

285  Cap  ornament  of  clear  yellow-green  glass 

JAPAN— PRE-BUDDHIST  PERIOD 

286  Magatama  of  solid  translucent  light  blue-green  glass 

287  Long  string  of  beads  in  various  tones  of  dark  blue 

JAPAN— NARA  PERIOD   (?) 

288  Ten  glass  beads  of  various  kinds 

289  Fifteen  glass  beads  of  various  types 

290  Two  glass  beads  strung  with  seven  of  stone 

291  Thick  annular  bead  of  dark  blue  glass 

JAPAN— RESTORATION  PERIOD 

292  Plate  of  brown,  yellow,  green  and  blue  glass  fused  together 

293  Plate  of  violet,  yellow,  green  and  blue  glass  fused  together 

294  Two  buttons  for  the  Korean  market  imitating  amber  and  jade 

GALLERY  17 

Supplementing  the  exhibition  proper  is  a  small  gallery  of  photographs,  color 
reproductions  and  published  books  and  articles  pertaining  to  East  Asiatic 
Glass,  which  fill  in,  by  proxy,  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  two  main  galleries.  In- 
cluded are  illustrations  of  important  objects  in  Oriental  and  European  col- 
lections which  could  not  be  borrowed,  and  other  examples  in  some  American 
museums  which  are  restricted  and  cannot  be  loaned. 
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There  are  also  illustrations  of  certain  frescos  which  represent  Buddhist 
deities  or  monks  bearing  glass  vessels,  together  with  enlarged  details  of  the 
glass. 

It  is  desired  to  acknowledge  at  this  time  the  cooperative  help  tendered  by 
the  following  in  the  assemblying  of  certain  illustrative  material  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  available:  Mr.  Basil  Gray  of  the  British  Museum, 
London;  Professor  W.  Perceval  Yetts  of  Chesham  Bois,  England;  Dr.  Beatrice 
Jansen  of  the  Gemeente  Museum,  The  Hague;  Miss  Jane  E.  Hallenbeck  of 
Toledo  and  Tokyo;  Mr.  Noritake  Tsuda,  Tokyo;  and  staff  members  of  the 
National  Museum,  Tokyo.  The  service  of  staff  members  of  several  American 
museums  has  also  been  appreciated.  The  material  thus  shown  in  Gallery  17 
broadens  the  opportunity  for  comparative  study  of  forms,  techniques  and  dates 
and  is  also  interesting  for  other  considerations. 


GLOSSARY 

Cap-buttons     Nos.  216,  217,  285 

Used  from  earliest  times  in  China,  Korea  and  Japan  to  denote  the  official 
station  of  the  wearer. 

Cicada     Nos.  52,  68 

A  locust  motif  used  symbolically  in  ancient  Chinese  ritual  bronzes  and 
jades.  Usually  abstract  in  form,  as  No.  68.  However,  No.  52  is  unusually 
naturalistic.  A  similar  glass  cicada  exists  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology,  Toronto,  and  both  suggest  the  lines  of  naturalistic  cicada 
forms  attached  to  a  Middle  Chou  bronze  in  the  collection  of  Marquis 
Hosokawa  of  Japan,  formerly  in  the  famous  Chinese  Tuan  Fang  Collection 
(shown  in  Gallery  17).  But  compare  also  with  the  cicada  forms  of  later 
date  on  the  caps  of  Emperors  in  the  painted  scroll  attributed  to  Yen  Li-pen 
(died  673  A.D.)  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Eye  Motifs     Nos.  1-33,  35-38,  40,  46,  82,  85 

A  decorative  unit  in  Chinese  glass  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  consisting  of  a 
center,  circular  pupil  surrounded  by  one  or  more  elliptical,  or  lunate,  rings 
of  white  or  color;  a  common  motif  also  in  other  countries. 
STRATIFIED  EYES,  which  are  the  usual  type  in  ancient  China,  are  not 
mosaics  in  the  usual  sense  but  consist  of  shaped  layers  laid  one  upon 
another,  so  that  each  preceding  layer  underlies  and  supports  the  next. 
In  many  of  the  beads  a  blue  pupil  may  be  the  same  color  as  a  seemingly 
deeper  blue  ground  but  the  underlying  white  layer  modifies  it  to  a  lighter 
tone.  This  technique  is  extremely  interesting  and  often  produces  a  subtly 
handsome  effect. 

COMPOUND  EYES  are  design  units  of  one  central  eye  surrounded  by  five, 
six  or  seven  other  eyes,  or  sometimes  by  two  concentric  rows  of  eyes.  These 
eyes  are  usually  lunate  and  seem  to  revolve  around  the  center  eye. 
LLTNATE  EYES  have  the  white  portion  larger  at  one  side.  This  gives  a 
rhythmic  sense  of  movement  when  several  encircle  a  central  eye. 
When  these  designs  occur  in  compound  beads,  made  up  of  a  core  covered 
by  glaze  or  by  glass,  the  technique  is  obviously  simpler;  it  has  almost  the 
appearanec  of  having  been  painted  on,  the  various  layers  building  up  to 
a  slight  convexity  (Nos.  1,  35-38,  40,  46). 
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Garment  Hooks     Nos.  8-10,  81,  82,  228-230 

For  the  same  purposes  as  our  buttons  and  other  fasteners.  Some  have  a 
knob  beneath,  for  insertion  into  a  buttonhole,  and  a  hook  (often  a  narrow 
dragon's  head)  at  one  end  for  insertion  into  a  loop  or  another  buttonhole. 
Some  have  simply  two  knobs  beneath;  and  some  are  in  two  parts  linked 
together  like  many  of  our  buckles. 

Ginger  Jars     Nos.  247-248 

Not  necessarily  intended  to  hold  ginger,  but  for  gifts  to  be  presented  at  the 
Chinese  New  Year  season. 

Jewel     Nos.   129-131 

Also  called  the  priceless  pearl.  The  perfect  sphere,  symbolizing  absolute 
balance  between  all  opposing  principles  and  cosmic  forces.  Sacred  dragons, 
male  and  female,  guard  it  between  them,  a  common  motif  in  Chinese  art. 

Ku  Yueh  Hsuan     Nos.  194-196 

A  glassware  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  in  China,  usually  small  in  size  and  dec- 
orated in  soft  enamel  colors  delicately  brushed  on.  This  was  not  of  com- 
mon production  and  fine  examples,  which  are  exquisite  in  detail  and  color, 
are  rare. 

Magatama     Nos.  274,  286 

A  comma-shaped  ornament,  usually  pierced  for  attachment,  which  may 
have  originated  in  imitation  of  animal-teeth  amulets.  A  prized  object  in 
ancient  Korea  and  Japan,  and  to  this  day  still  used  ritually  on  Okinawa 
and  other  Ryukyu  islands.  Usually  carved  from  jade  and  other  semi- 
precious stones  but  occasionally  fashioned  from  g]ass  in  simulation  of 
the  stones. 

Mandarin  Chain     Nos.  232,  233 

Worn  formerly  in  China  on  ceremonial  occasions  by  members  of  certain 
higher  ranks.  A  long  necklace  based  on  a  primary  section  of  108  matched 
beads,  with  subordinate  parts — consisting  of  other  beads,  tapes,  seed-pearls 
and  pendants  of  semi-precious  stones  capped  with  metal — all  arranged 
according  to  a  definite  pattern. 

Pa-Kwa     No.  224 

Known  as  the  Eight  Trigrams.  formed  by  placing  the  Yin  and  Yang  dual 
lines  (long  and  short)  in  their  eight  possible  relationships  one  above  the 
other  to  symbolize  the  ever-changing,  all-embracing  union  of  cosmic 
energies.  Encircling  a  central  Yin- Yang  symbol,  they  further  emphasize 
the  ideal  of  cosmic  forces  in  perfect  equilibrium. 

Pi     Nos.  50,  61 

A  flat  disc  with  center  opening,  usually  of  jade  but  occasionally  of  glass, 
for  burial  beneath  the  torso  of  the  deceased  as  one  of  the  symbolic  protec- 
tive forms  which  accompanied  the  deceased  into  the  after-world. 

Snuff-bottle     Nos.  157,  194-214 

A  product  of  the  Chinese  Cfring  Dynasty.  To  the  colorful  stopper  of  the 
bottle  there  is  always  attached  a  dimunitive  spoon  of  bone  or  ivory  with 
which  tiny  amounts  of  snuff  may  be  ladled  out.  Most  of  the  bottles  are 
fashioned  of  semi-precious  stone  or  glass.  They  vary  considerably  in 
quality,  the  finest  often  being  of  superb  craftsmanship. 


Snuff-saucer     Nos.  224-227 

Used  in  the  preparation  of  small  amounts  of  snuff  or  opium. 

Ta  Ho  Shen     No.  127 

The  Genius  of  Harmony  and  Union 

Thumb-rings     Nos.    218,   219 

Used  by  archers,  to  protect  the  thumb  from  the  rebound  of  the  bow-string. 

Yin-Yang     Central  motif  of  No.  224 

Chinese  symbol  of  duality,  representing  all  pairs  of  opposite  principles  or 
forces,  such  as  darkness  and  light,  strength  and  weakness,  male  and  female, 
in  and  out,  up  and  down.  Only  when  the  two  are  in  perfect  balance,  as  in 
this  motif,  is  all  right  with  the  world. 
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